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New Year Reflections for Catholic 


Choirmasters, Organists, and Singers. 
(By Albert Lohmann. ) 

While wishing the readers of the CAECILIA 
A Happy New Year in the customary form, 
we hope it is not too late in the season to wish 
them also A Happy and Blessed Liturgical 
Year. And as an aid to the realization of this 
latter wish, we would invite their serious con- 
sideration for the following reflections. 

Since the day of Pentecost, the Hoiy Ghost 
dwells in the Church and inspires all her ordi- 
nances. In the beautiful language of Gueran- 
ger, “He is the principle of everything that is 
in her; He prompts her prayers, desires, her 
canticles, her enthusiasm, and even her mourn- 
ing.” Indeed the Church prays, prays inces- 
santly, day and night; and not content to pray 
alone, she gathers the faithful about her. And 
even while praying for and with her children, 
she teaches them; teaches them the saving 
truths, represents to them by word, song, and 
action the heavenly mysteries. And this is the 
Liturgy: prayer and instruction; worship and 
drama—all inspired by the Holy Ghost. Being 
a heaven-inspired teacher, the Church has, with 
wonderful pedagogical insight into the mental 
limitations and spiritual needs of her children, 
arranged her Liturgy in a mystic cycle of 
twelve months beginning with the first Sunday 
of Advent—and this is called the Liturgical 
Year. 

Let us devote a little time to a more particu- 
lar consideration of this twofold character of 
the Liturgy, as outlined above. 

1) The Liturgy, a Prayer.— Being our 
Mother, the Church prays for us and with us. 
And what a prayer it is! Placed on her very 
lips by Him to Whom she addresses it, is it ac- 
ceptable, is it efficacious? Can there be any 
doubt? Under the impulse of the Holy Spirit, 
Who abides in her, she prays in the inspired 
language of the Psalmist, the Prophets, and 
the Holy Apostles; and where this language 
does not suffice, she voices for us the prompt- 
ings of her motherly heart in her own “new 
canticle” (Ps. 143, 9). To pray with the 
Church, to take part in her liturgical prayer, 
is to pray most efficaciously, for we are praying 
with the bride whose Divine Spouse grants her 
all she asks. To pray with the Church is to 
learn to pray even more naturally than does a 


child at his mother’s knee; to pray with the 
Church is to imbibe the spirit of prayer at its 
natural source. And the liturgical prayer is 
suited to the needs of the faithful of all classes. 
Gueranger tells us that the excellency of the 
Liturgy is apparent in nothing so much as in 
its “being milk for children and solid food for 
the strong; thus resembling the miraculous 
bread of the desert anl taking every kind of 
taste according to the different dispositions of 
those who eat. “It is,” he continues, “indeed a 
divine property, which has not unfrequently 
heen noticed even by those who are not of the 
true fold, and has forced them to acknowledge 
that the Catholic Church alone knows the secret 
of prayer.” And the glorious ages of Catholic 
faith, when the people so actively and generally 
participated in the Liturgy of the Church, bear 
indisputable testimony to the suitableness of 
the Liturgy as a medium of prayer for all the 
faithful. But is it not exposing ourselves to 
distraction to step from the enclosed and pri- 
vate sanctutary of our concentrated souls into 
the open forum of liturgical prayer? The an- 
swer will be found in another question: If per- 
sonal privacy is an absolute requisite for true 
devotion, why did our Savior assure us that 
when two or three are gathered in His name, 
He is in the midst of them (St. Matt. 18, 20) ? 
Can there be any reprehensible distraction in 
uniting our hearts and voices with the plead- 
ings of the bride of Christ? Is not our soul a 
part of the Church, which is this very bride of 
Church? Therefore away with these vain fears 
and this misgiving! The liturgical prayers of 
the Church merit our fullest confidence; they 
are a mystic treasure, a divine product, the 
work of the Holy Ghost. In point of sublimity 
and inherent efficacy they immeasurably sur- 
Pass prayers of mere human origin. What a 
privilege and a fortune to pray with the 
Church! What grace and benediction are not 
opened up to us by this mystic key to God’s 
love and mercy! And what part do we church 
musicians, choirmasters, organists, and singers, 
take in this liturgical prayer? Is our participa- 
tion in them only one of lips and fingers, of 
cold and phlegmatic routine, of mercenary com- 
pulsion, of vainglorious self-seeking? Or is 
ours a participation of the heart, of a lively and 
practical faith, of a childlike attachment and 
response to Our Holy Mother, the Church? 
And since the liturgical prayer is an emanation 
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of the very soul of the Church, may we not 
well ask ourselves also whether or not we be- 
long to the soul of the Church? If we who are 
authorized representatives of the Church in the 
singing and recitation of her liturgical prayers, 
are content to serve in the capacity of mechani- 
cal enunciators of the sacred texts, how can we 
expect to escape the sting of reproach con- 
tained in the words in which our Lord charac- 
terized the Pharisees after calling them “hypo- 
crites’”: “This people honoreth me with their 
lips; but their heart is far from me.” Alas! 
how shall we account for the perverse notion 
which has possessed the personnel of so many 
of our organ lofts, namely, that choirfolk, they 
who are supposed to lead the faithful in the 
liturgical song, need not really pray themselves 
—need not, it seems, either in the church or out 
of it? 

2) The Liturgy, an Education.—The Church 
is not only our Mother, but also our Teacher, 
in fact she is the divinely commissioned teacher 
of nations. In her school men are trained for 
eternal life. Her teaching method is infallible 
and sure of success; for does not the Holy 
Spirit inspire the teacher, and does He not shed 
the benign rays of His Light and Love into 
the minds and hearts of her pupils? There are 
no flaws in her educational program ; she trains 
all the spiritual faculties of the soul—both the 
intellect and the will. She imparts the knowl- 
edge of Life and moves to action that corres- 
ponds to such knowledge; this she does in ev- 
ery phase of her educational activity—so also in 
her Liturgy. The Liturgical Year is a wonder- 
ful pedagogical achievement; it gives a com- 
Plete course of instruction in the mysteries and 
truths of salvation. It is a cycle of prayerful and 
thoughtful anniversaries of these truths and 
mysteries. What a sublime drama it is in its 
totality, representing God intervening for the 
salvation and sanctification of man; the recon- 
ciliation of justice with mercy; the humilia- 
tions, sufferings, and glories of the God-Man; 
the coming of the Holy Ghost and His work- 
ings in the Church and in the faithful soul; the 
mission and action of the Church—all por- 
trayed in the most telling and impressive way, 
portrayed not only to reach the understanding 
but also to influence the will and lives of men! 


The Church is well versed in the art of teach- 
ing ; she knows the value of repeating a lesson. 
Thus by a recurrence of the Liturgical Year, 
with its anniversaries of divine truths, her 
teaching impresses itself more and more upon 
the minds and hearts of the faithful. And 
there is a peculiar renovative power in this re- 
curring Liturgy in that we receive new spirit- 
ual impressions each year, fancying even that 
each present liturgical experience is the very 
first of its kind we ever had. A saintly writer 


sees in this refreshing and regenerating influ- 
ence of the Liturgy a mystery of the Holy 
Ghost, who is ever animating the works of the 
Church to produce a growth of supernatural 
life in the souls of her children. 

And the Church, excellent teacher that she 
is, also knows the value of an example as a 
means of moral suasion. Like any teacher who 
is proud of former pupils who have distin- 
guished themselves in life, she points to those 
whom she has successfully educated to saint- 
hood, points to them on the various feastdays 
of the Saints. The Saints are her pride, and, 
she would have them be our models. And lest 
we falter and despair of our ability to imitate 
them in their attainment of heavenly wisdom, 
she, shrewd pedagogue that she is, often bids 
us take heart from the fact that many of these 
Saints were, in their earlier spiritual school- 
days, just as dull and refractory as we are. 

Aua the Church knows, too, that it is a poim 
of successful teaching to suit the delivery, the 
formal part of the teaching, to the nature of 
the subject taught and to the capacity and im- 
pressionability of the pupils. Now the teach- 
ing of the Church is concerned with heavenly 
truths and mysteries, subjects of ineffable beau- 
tv and sublimity. And to what are we, her 
pupils, more impressionable than to beauty, es- 
pecially when it presents itself to us through the 
avenues of the senses? The Church would 
show us things of heavenly beauty; but our 
vision of them is earth-bound, is dimmed, is 
through the senses as through a cloud through 
which can be seen only the faintest outlines of 
the inner heaven. To meet our capacities, the 
Church teaches us by indirection, by figure and 
symbol ; but she would make these earthly sym- 
bols as beautiful as possible in order that they 
be truly impressive and suggestive of the beau- 
ty of heaven. For this purpose, the Church 
summons to her aid the highest forms of beauty 
the human mind has devised; for this reason, 
she enlists the arts to serve in her Liturgy. And 
of the arts none serves her so well as music. 
Under her magisterial influence music becomes 
for her a means of most vivid and soul-stirring 
expression, and for her children, a medium of 
self-expression whereby holy thoughts and 
emotions are intensified, developed, and ren- 
dered productive of holy deeds; it is this func- 
tion of liturgical music which has been so beau- 
tifully expressed by the late Pius X, in the 
words vivificare et fecundare. Brought under 
her chastening spell, music elevates, edifies, eth- 
erealizes, yea, it transforms the atmosphere of 
earth into the breath of heaven. Touched by 
her magic, music bursts upon the soul in such 
a flood of beauty as to overwhelm the senses by 
sheer overfullness causing them to relax their 
hold upon the soul, which, set free, at once 
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soars aloft to seek the realm of heavenly mys- 
tery. Oh, the honor, the divine distinction for 
music to be thus singled out from the arts to 
serve the Liturgy, to assist the Church in sym- 
bolizing for her children the harmony and 
beauty of heaven! 

And we choirmasters, organists, and singers, 
we, her chosen instruments in this sublime edu- 
cational work of foreshadowing with our hands 
and voices the beauty of heaven for her chil- 
dren, do we really serve her as she desires? Is 
our playing and singing beautiful, or it is a 
mere travesty of art? Is our work technically 
perfect or as nearly so as we can make it? Is 
it carefully done, well planned and prepared, or 
is it slovenly, extemporaneous, and of a “hit-or- 
miss” character? Is our work intelligent, ar- 
tistically intelligent, in that we look beyond 
the mere material, sense-satisfying element of 
music to the liturgical idea which we are sup- 
posed to express, illustrate, and enhance? Is 
our music mere music, or is it Church music? 
[Is it a music of service or of self-assertion? 
What canons of art do we follow? Are we 
chasing the rainbow of worldly fame; have we 
been caught by the glamour of the concert-hall ; 
have we been seduced by the proud vaporings 
of worldly art critics and musical philosophers 
who are trying to deify art and make of it an 
absolute being that cannot and will not serve 
any other god? Have we in a dizzy moment 
of our fancied artistic supremacy dared to raise 
our hand in order to erase from our banner the 
beautiful inscription, Pro Deo et Ecclesia—Ffor 
God and Church, in order to make room for 
that proud and specious devise, Art for art’s 
sake? If so, then we have spoken our Nex 
Serviam, and we are out of place in the scheme 
of the Church’s Liturgy. And may at least a 
slumbering sense of honor prevail upon us to 
discontinue our treacherous role. If we will 
not serve, let us not pretend to serve; and let 
us not further impede and frustrate the devo- 
tional and educational designs which the 
Church, by divine inspiration, seeks to accom- 
piish in her Liturgy. And, perchance, we may 
recover our sober senses by remembering that 
the Liturgy of the Church is a divine concep- 
tion ; that liturgical art is the art of heaven just 
because it is an art of service; that the canons 
of liturgical art need no apology, have not need- 
ed any for well-nigh 2,000 years, and need none 
today, for they are not based upon the shifting 
sands of modern art and its lawless individual- 
ism. 

And here the writer must pause to leave the 
reader to himself and his thoughts. May these 
choughts linger long enough to become crystal- 
lized in deeds, deeds which, when summed up 
on the first Sunday of Advent, 1917, will spell 
\ Happy and Blessed Liturgical Year! 


Ueber Proben. 


Ein Gegenstand, der zwar schon vielfach be- 
handelt worden, der aber von so eminenter 
‘Wichtigkeit fiir die Kirchenmusik ist, dass er 
es verdient, immer wieder und vor vielem an- 
deren zur Sprache gebracht zu werden, Die 
Leser durfen indess nicht furchten, durch oft 
gehorte Ergtisse uber die Nothwendigkeit der 
Proben gelangweilt zu werden. Chordirigen- 
ten, welche nicht schon zum Voraus davon 
uiberzeugt sind, wie das Gelingen ihrer kirchli- 
chen Produktionen von vielen und gut geleite- 
ten Proben abhangt, wtirden sich ohnedies zu 
einer solchen Ueberzeugung nicht bekehren 
lassen, selbst nicht durch den Hinweis auf 
Hofkapellen und andern aus Kiinstlern  be- 
stehende Musikk6rper, die eines exakten En- 
semble’s wegen sehr viele Proben halten. Auch 
ist es nicht meine Absicht, im Nachstehenden 
den Verlauf einer Musterprobe erschopfend zu 
beschreiben ; nur einzelne Winke sollen gege- 
ben werden, wie ein Dirigent seine Proben 
nach verschiedenen Richtungen recht frucht- 
bar machen kann. Zunachst moge die Vorbe- 
reitung auf die Proben zur Sprache kommen. 

Weitaus die grésste Zahl unserer Kirchen- 
chore ist aus lauter Freiwilligen rekrutirt; 
denn selten ist man in einer Gemeinde in der 
Lage, die Sanger mit angemessenen Honora- 
ren bedenken und damit zum Besuch der no- 
tigen Proben verpflichten zu konnen und wo 
dies nicht der Fall, wo ein Dirigent auf die 
Opferwilligkeit seiner Sanger und damit be- 
treffs der Proben zur Beschrankung auf das 
Nothwendigste angewiesen ist, da muss er da- 
rauf bedacht sein, in dieser sparlich zugemesse- 
nen Uebungszeit um so schneller und sicherer 
zum Ziele zu kommen. Wenn ein Theil dieser 
qwenigen Proben auf das Korrigiren von 
Schreibfehlern in den Stimmen, auf das Suchen 
nach dem richtigen Tempo, auf das Einstu- 
diren schwieriger Kirchenmusik, etc., verwen- 
det wird, ist dies mehr als verlorene Zeit. Da- 
rum vor jeder Probe eine gewissenhafte Vor- 
bereitung! Ist dem Dirigenten die einzuiiben- 
de Komposition nicht durch und durch be- 
kannt, dann muss er, um den Geist des Ton- 
werkes zu erforschen, sich das Studium der 
Partitur angelegen sein lassen, er muss sich, 
um in der Probe nicht rathlos zu sein, zum 
Voraus tber Tempo, Tempowechsel, dynami- 
sche Schattirungen, etc., schliissig machen, 
auch daritber, was er eventuell vom ganzen 
Chor, was er vom Halbchor, was von Solo- 
singern ausfithren lassen und welchen Persén- 
lichkeiten er die einzelnen Partien zutheilen 
will; er wird, um beim Einiiben sich viele 
miindliche Auseinandersetzungen zu ersparen 
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in die Stimmen hinreichend genug Vortrags- 
zeichen eintragen und die langeren Tonstticke 
in passende, mit lateinischen Buchstaben zu be- 
zeichnende Abschnitte zerlegen; er wird sich 
die Stellen aussuchen, denen er in der Probe 
besondere Sorgfalt zuwenden will; die “Stim- 
men” wird er mit der Partitur vergleichen und 
wo es nothig, noch ‘dieselben deutlich verbes- 
sern. Es wird sich auch empfehlen, sich fir 
jede Probe einen kleinen Plan zu entwerfen, 
sich die Reihenfolge der vorkommenden Pie- 
cen zu uberlegen, um einerseits nicht durch zu- 
viel und vielerlei zu ermtiden und andererseits 
durch wohluberdachten guten Wechsel (zwi- 
schen Schwierigerem und Leichterem, Neue- 
rem und mehr Bekanntem) die Sanger bei gu- 
ter Laune zu erhalten. Dem didaktischen 
Grundsatze lieber weniger, aber das Wenige 
recht und griindlich tben, sollte hiebei stets 
Rechnung getragen werden. Ein besorgter 
Dirigent wird im Probelokal alles so vorberei- 
ten oder vorbereiten lassen, dass zur festge- 
setzten Stunde begonnen werden kann. Um 
die Sanger an ein prdzises Erscheinen bei den 
Proben zu gewohnen, gehe der Dirigent hierin 
mit gutem Beispiel voran. Wo immer moglich, 
sei er der erste, der im Probelokal anwesend 
ist. Die eintretenden Sanger wird er mit 
freundlichem Grusse empfangen. 

Hat die Probe einmal begonnen, dann sollte 


jede Privatunterhaltung beendigt sein und 
muss vollstandige Ruhe eintreten. Die Hand- 


habung eimer guten Disziplin ist in einer Chor- 
probe nicht weniger nothwendig, als auf dem 
Kirchenchore selbst, das Probelokal ist ja der 
Ort, wo die Sanger an die nun einmal absolut 
nothwendige Ordnung, Sammlung und Acht- 
samkeit gewohnt werden mtissen. Wenn auf 
der einen Seite der Direktor seinem Personal 
stets mit aller Leutseligkeit und Freundlich- 
keit entgegenkommen muss, so darf er es auf 
der andern Seite nicht an Entschiedenheit und 
miinnlichem Ernste fehlen lassen, wenn es gilt, 
gegen Ruhestorer, Unachtsame, Widerspen- 
stige, etc., einzuschreiten. Die Gesangproben 
sollen fiir den Leiter derselben Geduldproben 
sein. Durch Nachsichtiiben, wenn die aufge- 
wandte Miihe fruchtlos zu sein scheint, durch 
neue freundliche Aufmunterung, wenn die 
Krafte erlahmen wollen u. s. f. wird immer- 
hin mehr erreicht, als durch Poltern und Aus- 
briiche des Unmuths und Zorns. Der Diri- 
gent mache sich ein Vergniigen daraus, seine 
Zufriedenhett und Anerkennung offen auszu- 
sprechen, wenn er seine Arbeit selbst nur halb- 
wegs von gliichlichem Erfolg gekr6nt sieht. 
Die Vorsicht gebietet es, misslungene Stellen 
nicht schlechthin als verfehlt zu “bezeichnen” 
und einfach repetiren zu lassen. Es ist die 
Stimme zu bezeichnen, welche nicht Stand ge- 


halten, und es ist der Fehler namhaft zu ma- 
chen, der gemacht worden. Erst nachdem 
dann diese “Stimme” die Stelle allein richtig 
vortragen kann, wird wieder zyn Ensemble 
geschritten. : 

Die Sanger miisste es langweilen und ermu- 
den, wollte man sie wegen vorgekommener 
Fehler immer das ganze Tonstiick repetiren 
lassen; bloss jene Abschnitte sollten wieder- 
holt werden, in denen noch die nothige Sicher- 
heit fehlt. Als Regel diirfte tuberhaupt gelten, 
Theile, die wenig Schwierigkeit bieten, sollen 
anderer, schwierigerer Theile wegen, nicht zum 
Ueberdruss oft gesungen werden. 

Das helfende Jnstrument—das Klavier, die 
Violine, das Harmonium — schweige, sobald 
einmal durch dasselbe der Gesang: befestigt ist ; 
andernfalls gewOhnen sich bequeme Sanger zu 
leicht an, sich auf diese Hilfe zu verlassen. 

Mehr als alle Erklarungen, wie eine Stelle 
ausgefiihrt werden, resp. lauten soll, ntitzt im- 
mer das l’ormachen, Vorsingen, Vorspielen, 
Vordeklamiren, Vortaktiren. Das ist eben die 
letzte asthetische Fetle welche bei der Probe 
angesetzt wird, wenn der Dirigent, nachdem 
die Stimmen wenigstens im Zusammengehen 
sicher geworden, die besondere Sorgfalt er- 
fordernden Stellen musterhaft vorsingt. Beim 
ersten Zusammensingen sogleich tiichtiges Ein- 
setzen, Taktfestigkeit, Treffsicherheit, Fein- 
heit im Vortrag, etc., fordern wollen und im- 
mer wegen jeden Fehlers aufhoren lassen, 
ware unklug; am Ende einer Piece oder eines 
Haupttheils hat ja der Dirigent immer wieder 
Gelegenheit, auf die vorgekommenen Fehler 
aufmerksam zu machen. 

Die Zwischenpausen, die den Sangern bei 
den Proben zum Ausruhen zu gewahren sind, 
bieten dem Dirigenten Gelegenheit, seinem 
Personal miindliche Mittheilungen zu machen 
tuber die Person des Komponisten, iiber die Ge- 
schichte, die Eigenthiimlichkeiten und Schon- 
heiten der in Angriff genommenen Komposi- 
tion, iiber die Thatigkeit anderer Chore, etc. 
Indessen hiite er sich vor zu vielem Sprechen 
und Theoretisiren, da er sich durch das “su- 
viel” in dieser Richtung leicht lacherlich ma- 
chen konnte. 

Mit Eifer, ja mit sichtlicher Begetsterung 
erfiille der Chordirigent in den Proben seine 
Pflicht und er darf versichert sein, durch sein 
Beispiel hingerissen, werden auch die Sanger 
mit Liebe und, Eifer bei der Sache sein. Und 
wtirden sie Zeuge der Thatsache sein, dass ihr 
Dirigent hauptsachlich Gott zu lieb die Mithen 
der anstrengenden Proben auf sich nimmt, eine 
heilige Weihe mtisste diesfalls tiber die Tha- 
tigkeit eines solchen Kirchenchors ausgegossen 
sein. 





(Aus Magazin f. Pad.) J. G. M. 





